Batti di Sfessania

of white, or staining stucco, with doorways that smell of wine and
olive oil and salami. We may see, if we would imagine it, the
slanting sun upon the yellow streets. Milk white oxen, their horns
garlanded with flowers; blue grapes in their tumbrils; the forms of
amphora., of fiasco, and of wine jar; the trellised vine. For the
season is autumn. The harvest has been taken in. Now the turn of
the grapes has come.

They are dancing, we see at once, to practically no music. And,
in fact, at that time, the primitive age of music, there could be no
airs quick or sinuous enough to accompany their dances. All they
could achieve was a rhythm, which they doubled or increased in
time, music of the fanfare or the drum roll, no different from that
of the mountebank,, the herald, or the public execution. It called
the citizens into the piazza, and may have had little that was appro-
priate or fantastic in its sound. Yet, we remember that trumpet
call in the winter streets, and at the Castillo di Bibataubin, and
cannot be so sure of this. When we think of the Italian genius,
then falling from its prime, there can be no certainty. By the sim-
plest of methods, the musicians of the streets may have produced
just those effects that would seem impossible. Who, indeed, can
have any doubt of this? As we look at each pair of dancers, their
tunes are in our head. And, not always, tunes; but the strumming
of guitars, the crashing of the tambourine, drum taps that gave
the notation, the pattern of their steps, while each sequence by
endless repetition brought its ghost alive. Sometimes, there are
other figures dancing far away, at the other end as it might be, of
the piazza; men are walking upon stilts, while they play their
mandolines; or tumblers and acrobats are performing. Spectators
are watching them, with a gallant or two wearing the Spanish
cloak of the day; peasants go past with their loaded mules; and the
houses are those of Empoli or Prato, of any Tuscan town. It is the
same place, same time, same company.

These are the Ballidi Sfessania by Jacques Callot, 1621, in a little
oblong volume no larger than a diary or a note book, but bound
in old red leather. The Balli di Sfessania meaning dances of Fes-
cennia, Fescennine dances, a name deriving from the town in
ancient Etruria where dances were performed that, in the end,
were proscribed by Augustus as being of immoral tendency. Their
season was the harvest homing. Callot had first come into Italy
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